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URING the years 1853 to 1859, I had the honour from time to time 
to lay a series of papers before the Architectural Institute, describ- 
ing the Antiquities of Rome, as I found them in 1828 and 1829. 

I revisited Rome in 1862-63, ^tnd my attention was naturally directed to 
the various excavations and explorations which have been made during the 
last five and thirty years. 

It occurred to me that as the former papers had been kindly received by 
the Members of the Institute, it might be interesting, at least to some of them, 
to have a brief notice of what has been done of late years to bring to light a 
portion of what still exists of ancient Rome. 

With this view the following paper and its illustrations have been prepared, 
and are now submitted to the Institute. 

A. T. 



Banchory House, 
April 1866. 



RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 

{Read at a Meeting of the Architectural Institute^ 1 1 th May 1 866.) 




HE study of Roman antiquities, until the present century, was in a 
most unsatisfactory state. No doubt much learning was brought 
to bear on the subject by Donati, Fabretti, Panvinius, and others, 
and especially by Nardini ; but their very learned dissertations 
were, unfortunately, too often without the foundation of facts on which to 
rest. 

The ruins of Rome furnished antiquarians with a number of most interest- 
ing remains, in a more or less perfect state of preservation. The classic writers 
of ancient Rome furnished a still more numerous list of names of buildings, 
many of them of great historic interest ; and the principal occupation of the 
older Roman antiquaries, was to fasten names on buildings, and in this they 
laboured most diligently, and often with no small amount of bitterness, very 
unsuitable to the object in view. 

The names of temples were special favourites, and were often applied to 
buildings, whose structure proves at a glance that, whatever they were, they 
could not have been temples. A few buildings have had their names safely 
preserved from ancient times, as the Cloaca, the Colosseum, the Baths of 
Caracalla and of Diocletian, the Pantheon, the Tomb of Caecilia Metella, the 
Mausoleums of Augustus and Hadrian, the Theatre of Pompey ; but almost 
every other ruin in Rome has had name after name assigned to it, until the 
passing traveller, who has only a short time to devote to the study, is perplexed 
•and disgusted, and tempted to give up his pursuit in despair. 

The study of antiquities in Rome owes much to the celebrated engraver 
Piranesi, as noticed in a former paper. He seems to have been the first to 
press the importance of ascertaining by its plan for what purpose any building 
had been designed ; but many years elapsed before the self-evident principle 
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was generally adopted. Now it is universally followed, and still leaves ample 
room for discussion and controversy. 

I spent the spring of 1828 and the whole winter of 1829 in Rome, and I 
returned to it for some months in 1862-63 > ^i^d I could not fail to be much 
interested in the change and progress of archaeological studies. They are now 
beginning to assume their proper place, by being based not on learned specu- 
lations, but on the sure foundation of facts. 

At this time there are two distinct and rival schools of antiquarians in 
Rome — ^the Roman and the German ; and both have within these few years 
lost their learned leaders — Bunsen of the German, and Canina of the Roman 
party. Both have the advantage of the various excavations carried on by the 
Roman Government, mostly under the direction of Canina, and now by the 
French Emperor on the Palatine Hill. On this, as on other subjects, the 
Germans distinguish themselves by vigorous criticism of all the statements 
made by other people, and travellers' opinions are naturally formed very 
much by the society into which they enter. 

Each party has its Archaeological Institute, its regular meetings, and 
numerous publications. 

The Romans seem to keep the lead, both in discoveries and specula- 
tions ; but the Germans do excellent service, by following up and minutely 
examining every statement, and the result will certainly be favourable to 
exact knowledge. 

There are two great obstacles to the progress of the work : the limited 
means at the disposal of the Papal Commissioners for excavations, and the 
consequent slow progress of their work ; and the existence of numerous con- 
secrated buildings on interesting localities, many of them of no beauty and of 
almost no use, being opened only, perhaps, once or twice in a year, but still 
accounted too sacred to be removed except in very special cases. 

It must, however, be stated, that the explorations carried on by the 
Government during the last twenty or thirty years, have on the whole been 
judiciously selected, and thoroughly executed ; the only regret is, that they 
have not been carried on further. 

The Capitoline Hill, the Forum Romanum, and the Palatine Hill, are the 
most interesting portions of Rome, those most associated in the minds of 
scholars with its ancient glories. 

The summit of the Capitoline Hill is covered by recent buildings, — ^the 
Church of the Ara Coeli, the Palaces of the Senator and of the Conservators 
of Rome, and the Museum of the Capitol, besides many private dwellings ; so 
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RECENT EXCA VA TIONS IN ROME. 9 

that there is no prospect of our ever seeing the ruins, or even ascertaining the 
exact sites, of the Temples of Jupiter CapitoHnus and Tonans, and of the 
many other buildings of historic interest which once adorned it. 

The labours of Canina seem to have demonstrated, even without excava- 
tions on the spots, that the Temple of Jupiter CapitoHnus stood on the 
eminence now occupied by the Ara Coeli, while on the opposite eminence, 
above the Tarpeian Rock, was the Arx, where stood the Temple of Jupiter 
Tonans. The present open space in front of the Senator's Palace, is the 
ancient Intermontium ; and the Asylum was either at its eastern side, or possi- 
bly covered by the modern Senator's Palace. 

Fortunately, however, the southern side of the Capitoline Hill was not 
encumbered by buildings, and excavations have cleared away all accumu- 
lations of earth, and laid bare what remains of the ancient buildings. The 
Palace of the Senator stands on the south-eastern edge of the summit of 
the hill, and it rests on the walls of the ancient Tabularium, which forms 
both a grand basement for the modern building and a noble termination 
to the views from the Forum, and, at the same time, serves as a most 
useful starting-point for archaeologists, whether in visiting the locality or in 
describing it. 

Before the recent excavations, the lower part of this wall was completely 
hidden by accumulated earth and fragments ; now it is cleared out to the 
foundation. The wall is of opus qu^dratum, ue, rectangular blocks of the tufa 
known as the lapis Gabinus, and probably from the neighbourhood of the Lake 
of Gabii. It is 240 feet long and 37 feet high, and has a most imposing effect, 
which is increased, rather than injured, by the somewhat rude modern building 
which rests upon it, and rises to a height of fully 40 feet, making the whole 
aboul 80 feet from the foundation to the summit. Above this rises the well- 
known tower of the Capitol, from which the traveller enjoys one of the finest 
views of the city, both ancient and modern. The basement of the Tabularium 
is a plain wall, broken only by a single doorway, which we shall have occasion 
to notice hereafter. The Photograph No. i gives the general effect as seen 
from the Basilica Julia. 

The second floor is an arcade of eighteen arches, supported by sixteen 
Doric pilasters ; and these supported the architrave of the ancient Tabularium 
or Record Office. 

Pope Nicholas V., about 1450, converted the corridor into a salt magazine; 
and by this the pilasters were so corroded as to lead to their nearly total 
destruction. When the modern wall was raised upon the ancient building, the 
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arches were built up, to give additional strength to support the great weight 
of the new building. 

Two of the arches have been re-opened, and from them the view down into 
the excavations is most interesting. (No. 2, though on a small scale, gives a 
veiy good idea of the view.) 

The remaining arches, for security of the Palace, are closed, but still 
one can trace from below the outlines both of the arches and of the 
architrave. 

These ancient walls are among the few certain remains of Republican 
Rome, as is proved by the following inscription, found on the spot, and now 
set up at the end of the corridor : — 

Q LVTATIVS. Q.F. Q.N. Catvlvs. cos. 
Ex SEN. SENT. FACIVNDVm coeravit 
EIDEMQVE PROBavit. 

And another given by Gruter (p. 170) : — 

Q. LVTATIVS. Q.F. Q.N. CATVLVS COS. SVBSTRVCTIONEM. 
ET TABVLARIVM. EX. S.C. FACIVNDVM. 
COERAVIT. 

Lutatius Catulus was Consul A.U.C. 676, or B.C. jS, and few remains of 
Rome have the date so exactly determined. 

The corridor, now completely cleared out, has been appropriated for the 
reception of all fragments of interest discovered in the excavation of the 
Forum, and will thus ere long contain one of the most attractive collections in 
Rome, provided only that the excavations be carried on with diligence. 

From the middle of the corridor a stair leads up to the upper floor, viz., 
the Tabularium proper, in which the bronze Senatus-Consulta and other 
important documents were preserved. 

Of the stair, seven or eight steps are ancient, the rest are modern. At 
the top is a corridor with small apartments on either side, which, however, 
appeared to me to be of less ancient construction than the lower buildings. 
At the north-west end is a small ancient staircase leading down to the door 
already noticed in the basement of the Tabularium, and affording a direct 
access from the Forum to the Tabularium, and perhaps through it to the 
Capitol. 

The upper part of this stair, twenty feet perhaps, is gone, and the only 
view to be had of it is by swinging down a torch. What remains seems to be 
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in good preservation, but I failed in all my endeavours to get the door at the 
bottom opened, so that I could not examine it There seems, however, good 
reason to believe that it was by this door and stair that the Vitellian rioters, in 
A.D. 69, so vividly described by Tacitus, Hist, lib. iii. cap. 71, endeavoured to 
force their way from the Forum up to the Capitol ; and that in consequence of 
this it was immediately closed up, and afterwards effectually abolished by 
placing the Temple of Vespasian so as to abut against it. 

The traveller who wishes to inform himself as to the ruins on the slope of 
the Capitol, will do well to look at them first from the two open arches of the 
Tabularium ; and we shall notice them in the order of their proximity to the 
Tabularium, as shown in the plan annexed (No. 3), copied from Murray, 
which is abridged from Canina's large and minute plan. 

The small oblong space before him contains some of the most interesting 
spots in Rome, although the scene is sadly and permanently injured by the 
modern road up to the Capitol, which covers much of what would be deeply 
interesting, while its modern arches and retaining walls by no means harmonize 
with the remains of ancient times which they surround. 

On the extreme left are the massive substructions, and part of the rich 
marble pavement of the Temple of Concord. 

The original Temple of Concord was built by Camillus the Dictator, to 
commemorate the termination of the quarrel betwixt the Senators and the 
people, as to the election of Consuls, about A.U.C. 390. It was rebuilt by 
Tiberius before he came to the throne, about A.U.C. 760 (A.D. 7) ; and it was 
repaired, if not rebuilt, by Sept Severus and Antoninus Caracalla, about A.U.C. 
960, or A.D. 207. 

The portions of the ancient pavement which remain consist of the richest 
coloured marbles, and these, with the fragments of cornices and capitals now 
seen in the corridor of the Tabularium, prove that this last temple must have 
been highly adorned. 

The building appears to have been mostly occupied by a very large cella, 
and therefore well adapted to meetings of public bodies, and also of the 
Senate, which were frequently held here in Imperial times. (Lampridius, in 
Vita Alexandri Severi,) 

The exact site is determined by the ruins, which are found precisely where 
the temple is said by Festus to have stood : ' unum (senaculum) ubi nunc est 
aedes Concordiae inter Capitolium et Forum in quo solebant Magistratus dum- 
taxat cum senioribus deliberare ' (Festus, in voce Senacula). In the Mirabilia 
RomcBy the site is still more precisely noted as being betwixt the Capitol and 
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the Triumphal Arch, viz. of Septimius Severus : * Templum Concordiae juxta 
Capitolium, ante quod arcus triumphalis/ 

The mass of the substructions of the temple seems to be of brick (lateritia), 
but the north-west side of them, which remains nearly entire, is of rectangular 
blocks of tufa of considerable size. 

A very narrow passage, named by Canina the Vicus Juliae, separates the 
substructions of Concord from those of another temple, which has had I know 
notf^ow many names, but which is now ascertained to be that of Vespasian ; 

and of this, three fluted Corinthian columns placed thus remain, of 

the purest style, and supporting a portion of the architrave, with the 
inscription — 

E S T I T V E R. 

The true name of this temple is determined partly by the notices of it in 
the Regionaries; Rufus names i^ after Concord, the Nptitia names it after 
Saturn, and Victor after the Basilica of Paulus, showing it to have been in 
the vicinity of these buildings ; but I think the conclusive proof is its having 
been placed, as already mentioned, so as to shut up the passage from the 
Forum to the Capitol, through the Tabularium ; and the doorway of this 
passage still remains at the foot of the stair already noticed in the wail of the 
Tabularium. 

We learn from Cassiodorus (Chronicoti) that it was erected by Domitian in 
honour of his father, and therefore probably about A.D. 90, A.R. 843. 

From the fragment of the inscription, it appears that the building was 
repaired, if not rebuilt, at a later period, probably by Septimius Severus or 
Caracalla. Many attempts have been made to restore the whole inscription, 
but without decided success. 

To the right of Vespasian is a narrow passage or street supposed to have 
contained the shops of the Notaries, and to the right of them is a triangular 
open space, regarded as the Schola Xantha ; and this is bounded by the portico 
of the Dii Consentes, forming an obtuse angle with the wall of the Tabularium. 

This portico has been lately restored, whether correctly or not it would be 
hard to say ; but certainly the effect of it is unpleasant among the genuine 
remains of antiquity which surround it. 

It consists of a row of small Corinthian columns. The capitals are rather 
heavy, being adorned with trophies, and the intercolumniations wide. These 
support an architrave with an imperfect inscription, recording the restoration 
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♦ 

of the portico by a certain Vetius Praetextatus in A.D. 367, as fixed by the 
name of one of the Consuls for ♦he year, viz. A.R. 1 120 : — 

CONSENTIVM . SANCTA . SIMVLACRA. SECVTVM . CVM . OMNIB . 
.... VETIVS PR^TEXTATVS . . . V.C. . . PRA . . RBI .... 
CVRANTE. — . . . LONCEIO .... ONSVL. 

The Dii Consentes were twelve great gods imported, according to their 
custom, by the Romans from the Etruscans. They formed the Privy Council 
of Jupiter. Juno, Minerva, Saturn, Mars were among them, but the names 
of the others are uncertain : six were male, and six female. Their statues, 
small, either of gold or silver gilt, were preserved under the ancient portico ; 
and there are still remains of small cells to be seen, each of which may possibly 
have been appropriated to one of the Consentes. 

* Et quoniam, ut aiunt, Dei facientes adjuvant, prius invocabo eos ; nee ut 
Homerus et Ennius Musas, sed xii Deos consentes; neque tamen eos urbanos, 
quorum imagines ad Forum auratae stant, sex Mares et foeminae totidem, sed 
illos xii Deos qui maxime agricolarum duces sunt* — Varro de re Rustica, I. 
I, 54. See also Varro de Lingua Latina, viii. 71. 

The monument is interesting, because the inscription is one of the most 
recent which remains of the heathen worship of Rome, for Lonceius was 
Consul in A.D. 367, in the reign of Valentinian. 

We have thus noticed the various buildings which immediately adjoin the 
\^all of the Tabularium. 

Let us now examine the other buildings which occupy the space betwixt 
it and the modern road. 

The most conspicuous is the ruin of the Temple of Saturn, consisting of 
eight Ionic columns, each composed of one block of grey granite, standing 
thus: 



The eye is at once struck by the incorrectness and inelegance of this other- 
wise imposing ruin ; and examination shows it to be composed of columns 
taken from different buildings, and of different sizes, — one in particular being 
of much larger diameter than the others, — the bases are not uniform, and the 
Ionic capitals of white marble are of very coarse workmanship. What remains 
of the architrave and pediment is a mixture of blacks of travertine and of 

c 
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* 

bricks ; the basement is of blocks of travertine, and even the intercolumnia- 
tions are unequal. Altogether, in spite of its fine effect from a distance and 
its position, it is, when minutely examined, the most tasteless ancient monu- 
ment in Rome. 

On the architrave the following inscription remains : — 

SENATVS POPVLVSQVE ROMANVS 
INCENDIO CONSVMPTVM RESTITVIT. 

No inscription has been found, to indicate either when or by whom it was 
originally built or afterwards restored. 

Its exact name, however, has been determined by the discovery of the 
foundation of the Milliarium Aureum by the side of the Clivus Capitolinus, 
near the south-east angle of the temple, and also by an inscription found on 
the spot, and now in the Museum of the Capitol, which refers to the ^Erarium 
which formed a part of the Temple of Saturn. 

The ruins of the ^rarium, if any exist, must be covered up by the modern 
road, unless one or two small apartments, immediately behind Saturn, formed 
a portion of it. 

The ruin stands exactly where the Temple of Saturn is described by 
Victor, on the lower slope of the Capitol, * aedes quoque sub clivo Capitolino, 
in quo pecuniam conditam habebat, aerarium Saturni hodieque dicitur* {Origo 
Gentis RomancB, c. 3) ; and also by Servius, * nam Saturnus, sub clivo Capitolino, 
ubi nunc ejus aedes videtur,' etc. {Serv. in ^neid, viii. 319 and xi. 115). 

Pliny mentions that the Milliarium Aureum stood under the Temple of 
Saturn (Pliny, iii. 9) ; and Tacitus {Hist i. 27) and Suetonius {Otho, cap. 6) all 
use the same expression, describing it as * sub aedem Saturni,* and in this exact 
spot its remains are now to be seen. 

Immediately in front and along the side of the substructions of Saturn, we 
find the unquestionable remains of the pavement of the Clivus Capitolinus. 
Plate 4 gives a very good idea of the ruins of these two temples, and also 
of the pavement of the Clivus Capitolinus passing up betwixt them. 

It is composed of polygonal blocks of very hard basalt, joining each other 
very accurately, of various sizes, but mostly one to two feet across, and to all 
appearance now seen as they were originally placed. 

One cannot look on these stones without recalling the many splendid 
though cruel triumphal processions which passed over them in ancient times, 
and how this spot was associated in the minds of the Romans with all the 
glory of their nation. 
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The narrowness and inconvenience of this celebrated ascent are very 

remarkable. The roadway is only about fourteen feet wide, and it makes one 

very sharp turn at the north-west corner of Saturn, a second at the south-west 

corner, and a third a few yards farther on, where the Clivus Sacer and the 

. Centum Gradus Rupis Tarpeiae seem to have diverged from each other. 

Nothing can be imagined worse calculated to display a great procession, or 
more inconvenient for those who formed part of it ; for, besides its narrowness 
and its turnings, it is so steep, and the stones so smooth and slippery, that it is 
not very easy to walk either up or down. I noticed that I could find no trace 
of wearing, either by wheels or feet, on the surface. 

Let us now proceed to the well-known Arch of Septimius Severus, described 
in a former paper, read on 9th February 1859, and take it for a time as a 
centre from which to explore the ruins which surround it. The arch has 
been cleared out to its foundations, and the basaltic pavement which forms 
the roadway brought to light. It is at once seen that this is not the original 
pavemertt under the arch, for it is on a different level, sloping more rapidly 
up, probably to lessen the slope of the roads to the Capitol, one branch of 
which leads up to the Clivus Capitolinus just described, and another passing 
in front of Concord to the Scalae Gemoniae, which led from the Capitol to the 
Mamertine Prison, but which is now covered by a modern pathway. On the 
side of the arch next the Forum are some remains of a pavement of larger 
polygons, which I believe to be a portion of the original roadway, as they 
correspond with the levels of the base of the arch. 

Behind the Arch of Severus, and adjoining Concord, stand two massive 
basements, evidently intended to support either statues or columns. 

One o( these has been identified with the Colonna Duilia, and the other 
with the Colonna Moenia, both interesting monuments associated with import- 
ant events in Roman history. 

The Colonna Duilia was erected by decree of the Senate to commemorate 
the first naval victory gained by the Romans under Duilius, B.C. 260. It is 
specially noticed by Pliny when enumerating the honorary columns and 
statues in Rome : * Item C. Duellio qui primus navalem triumphum egit de 
Poenis ' {Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 5) ; and by Silius Italicus it is described as orna- 
mented by the beaks of the Carthaginian ships : — 

' Navale tropha?um 
Rostra gerens, nivea surgebat mole columna, 
Exuvias Marti domimque Duillius alto 
Ante omncs, mers& Pccnorum classe, dicabal.' 
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Coins also are said to exist, in which the column is represented with the 
rostra of the ships projecting from its sides. An ancient inscription in frag- 
ments was found near this spot, which refers to the Duilian Column, and 
probably was inscribed on its base ; but it is evident that it is not the original 
inscription, because the fragments are of Greek marble, which was not in use 
in Rome till a much later period. 

These fragments are preserved at the bottom of the staircase of the Palace 
of the Conservators ; but they do not all belong to one inscription, but are a 
mixture of two, or perhaps more. Nevertheless, as now arranged, and sur- 
mounted by Michael Angelo*s restoration of the column itself, they convey 
to the popular mind a vivid idea of what the Column of Duilius may have 
been. 

The Column of Moenius was also erected by decree of the Senate in honour 
of C. Moenius, Consul along with Camillus (B.C. 338, A.R. 416), to commemorate 
his final subjugation of the Latins on the banks of the Astura, near Antium. 
Hence he and his descendants acquired the agnomen of Ansiatici. 

. This column is named by Pliny along with that of Duilius (lib. xxxiv. 11), 
and it is specially noticed that it was employed as the gnomon of a rude sun- 
dial, the shadow falling on the wall of the Mamertine Prison. This prison ' 
still remains an undoubted relic of kingly Rome ; but where the wall to which 
Pliny alludes may have stood, and of its height and direction, we know 
nothing. The prison itself is a small underground cavern or excavation in 
the tufa rock, but, having a portion of one wall of built stones ; of course 
the shadow of the column could not fall on it, but on some external wall of 
which no trace remains. 

It is not very easy to understand Pliny's account of it, and yet the subject 
is curious. 

We learn from him, that by the laws of the XII. Tables, the Romans 
originally observed only sunrise and sunset, and that, after a lapse of time, 
they added mid-day to their rude mode of reckoning time : — 

*Serius tamen hoc Romae contigit. Duodecim Tabulis ortus tantum et 
occasus nominantur, post aliquot annos adjectus et meridies. Accenso Con- 
sulum id pronuntiante cum curio inter Rostra et Graecostasin prospexisset talem 
solem. A columna Moenia ad carcerem inclinato sidere supremam pronunti- 
avit. Sed hoc serenis tantum diebus, usque ad primum Bellum Punicum.' — 
Pliny, Hist Nat, vii. 60. 

As the Twelve Tables now stand, we have a notice of the day being 
divided by mid-day and sunset : sunrise is not noticed : — 
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IN FORO ANTE MERIDIEM CAVSAM CONSCITO. 
POST MERIDIEM PR^SENTI STILITEM ADDICITO. 
SOL OCCASVS SVPREMA TEMPESTAS ESTO. 

TAB. I. CAP. III. 

By Pliny's account it appears that noon was proclaimed by a public crier, 
when the sun was perceived betwixt the Rostra and the Graecostasis, and 
that sunset was announced when the shadow of the column fell on the wall of 
the Mamertine Prison ; but the notice is very far from being clear, and much 
learning has been employed in vain endeavours to ascertain its exact meaning. 
It was obviously a matter of considerable practical daily importance, since no 
legal decree in absence could be pronounced before noon, and all court busi- 
ness ceased at sunset. 

It seems, however, very doubtful if sunset^ as used by Pliny, meant the 
actual disappearance of the sun, or not rather an earlier period of the day, 
after which legal business ceased. 

If we regard the position of the Moenian Column as certain, and also that 
the wall of the Mamertine Prison did not extend much, if at all, beyond the 
prison itself, then the afternoon shadow of the pillar must have fallen altogether 
beyond the wall, during a considerable part of the year, long before sunset. 

This indication of time was very imperfect, and yet it seems to have con- 
tinued the only one in Rome for nearly a century. Some notice of subsequent 
progress in the art was given in a paper read to the Institute, on the Pillars 
and Obelisks of Rome, on 3d March 1856. 

Besides the Moenian and Duilian Pillars, there are two other large bases 
betwixt Concord and the Arch of S. Severus, which may have supported 
either honorary columns or statues, several of which stood on the slope of the 
Capitol, but no inscriptions have been found to lead to their identification. In 
front of Concord was found the equestrian bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
now standing in the Intermontium of the Capitol, — ^probably placed inside the 
Temple, for I saw no trace of a base for it. 

Let us now examine the ground betwixt the Arch of Severus and the 
Temple of Saturn, for here stand some of the most interesting relics of Rome. 
They are marked on the plan No. 3. 

Close to the arch is a small conical mass of brick. This is the Umbilicus 
Roma, the point from which the principal streets of Rome were measured, 
and on which their lengths were recorded. The central brick-work, in form 
approaching to conical, is all that remains. 

From this extends a wall about six feet high, thirty yards long, and of a 
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nearly semicircular form, with the convex side projecting towards, or rather 
into, the Forum. 

No spot in Rome interested me more, for here stood the Rostra, from 
which the orators addressed the people assembled in the Forum. 

On looking at the plan No. 3, it will be seen how well this was placed, to 
enable them to address the assembled populace. 

But if this spot be one of the most interesting, it is also one of the most 
provoking in Rome ; for the great modern roadway is carried immediately 
in front^ of it, and at such a height above it as completely to obscure it, and 
effectimly to obstruct all view into the Forum. 

Jnow existing, it is difficult to realize the scene which is so often noticed 

^rtions of the marble facings of the wall of the Rostra still remain ; but 
ire, of course, additions of Imperial times. The Rostra themselves are 
ised to have been of wood, and of them no trace remains. 
it the south end of the wall of the Rostra are traces of another conical 
JJlding corresponding to the Umbilicus Romae. This was the celebrated 
folden milestone, the Milliarium Aureum, from which the great roads of the 
empire were measured, and on which their names and lengths were inscribed. 
Only faint traces of the base remain, but the situation is ascertained by its 
proximity to the Temple of Saturn. 

The space behind the Rostra seems to have been an expansion of the Via 
Sacra, paved with polygons of basalt, and giving access to the various temples 
already named. 

In front of the Rostra are slight remains of foundations of very small 
buildings, shown in the plan, and supposed to have supported stalls or seats 
for notaries, heralds, and other inferior officers of the Forum. 

There is a dark twisted passage under the new roadway, from the Rostra 
into the small portion of the Forum which has been cleared out. It leads to 
the base of the Column of Phocas, a pyramid of steps composed of blocks 
of travertine, tufa, and marble, evidently the spoils of ancient buildings. If 
it ever was coated over with marble, no trace remains ; but it is probable 
that it was, for otherwise it must have been most unsightly. The column 
itself was fully described in a paper read to the Institute on 9th February 
1859. The only result of the excavations is to show the precise height of the 
base of Phocas, and a small portion of the pavement of the Forum as it 
existed at the commencement of the seventh century. It consists of large 
slabs of travertine and of coloured marbles laid irregularly, and joined together 
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by smaller blocks. The surface is far from smooth, and I suppose the age of 
it is much about that of Phocas. It looks like coarse patched work of 
troublous times. 

Immediately south of Phocas are the remains of two bases of brick which 
once supported pillars or statues in the Forum ; but there are no means of 
identifying the persons in whose honour they were erected. Immediately in 
front of them we come to a well-preserved portion of the Via Sacra, extending 
in an easterly direction towards the Arch of Titus ; and as I could find no 
trace of any boundary wall betwixt it and the Forum, I infer that, on this side 
at least, the Forum was open to the Sacred Way. When on the spot, one can- 
not but feel provoked that the other sides of the Forum have not been cleared 
out, so that at least the dimensions and form of it might be ascertained. We 
now know the side next the Capitol, and a large part of the south side, but 
nothing of the two others. 

Crossing the Via Sacra, we come to the remains of the magnificent Basilica 
Julia, erected on the site of the ancient Comitium. 

This must have been one of the most splendid edifices of Imperial Rome. 
It was originally planned and commenced by Julius Caesar, and finished after 
his death by/Augustus, who allowed it to retain the name of its founder. 

The origmal building was very soon after destroyed by fire, which proves 
that, in part at least, it was a wooden erection. It was rebuilt by Augustus, 
as specially noticed in the Ancyran inscription quoted by Canina, Siil Foro 
RomanOy p. 113: 'Forum Julium et Basilicam quae fuit inter aedem Castoris 
et aedem Saturni caepta profligataque opera a patre meo, perfeci, et eandem 
basilicam, consumptam incendio, ampliato ejus solo, sub titulo nominis filiorum 

inchoavi et si vivus non perfecissem, perfeci ab heredibus meis jussi 

.... curiam cum Chalcidico, forum Augustum, Basilicam Juliam, — theatrum 
M. Marcelli,' etc. etc. — Canina^ Foro, p. 113. 

These notices exactly correspond with the situation of the ruin we are now 
describing. 

Of the Basilica itself, a portion of the plan has been preserved in the 
fragments of the marble plan of Rome, now in the Capitol, and thus on the 
whole it is ascertained with great accuracy. 

The general plan of the Basilica is a parallelogram of 300 feet by 180 feet, 
having a portico of three rows of columns all round. Of them only the bases 
now remain, and only the northern half Has been cleared, as marked by an 
irregular line on the plan No. 3. The whole porticos contained 120 columns, 
16 in front and 10 on side. 
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Three steps led up to the pavement, and there is no trace of enclosing 
walls, so that the whole seems to have stood open on all sides. 

A roof of some sort was placed upon the columns and covered the portico, 
so as to afford shelter in some degree from the weather, especially the heat of 
the sun, and also to give standing room to spectators when the interior space 
seems to have been uncovered. 

These basilicas were numerous in Rome, and were always placed in the 
immediate vicinity of a forum or other place of public resort. They seem to 
have originally answered very much the purposes of a modern exchange ; and 
in them law proceedings also took place, though in later times these seem 
usually to have been held in recesses opening into the portico. 

Pliny, in one of his epistles, speaks of going to the Basilica Julia to listen to 
the speeches to which he had to reply on the next court day. ' Descenderam 
in Basilicam Juliam auditurus quibus proxima comperendinatione respondere 
debebam.' — Plvi, Epist. Lib. v. Ep. 21. 

On another occasion Pliny tells us of one hundred and eighty judges in 
four divisions being present, besides a vast crowd of auditors and spectators, 

male and female : ' Sedebant judices centum et octoginta praeterea 

densa circumstantium corona ad hoc, stipatum tribunal, atque 

etiam ex superiore Basilicae parte, qua feminae qua viri, et audiendi quod erat 
difficile, et quod facile, visendi studio imminebant* — Plin, Ep, vi. 33. 

Meetings of all kinds were held in the basilicas. Caligula, amongst his 
childish extravagances, amused himself for days by throwing down money to 
the populace from the roof of the Basilica Julia. 

'Quin, et nummos non mediocris summae e fastigio Basilicae Juliae per 
aliquot dies sparsit in Plebem.' — Sueton, in Caligula^ c. 37. 

From the excavations already executed, we see that there were no courts 
built outside the portico on the side next the Forum, nor at either end. What 
may exist on the side not yet cleared can only be conjectured. 

We read of many other basilicas in Rome. One of the finest was that of 
Paulus iEmilius, probably very near the Julia ; but its remains, if any, lie 
under 20 or 30 feet of earth and rubbish ; the Ulpian, at Trajan's Forum ; the 
Opimian, the Fulvian, and many others. 

There are also the three great brick vaults, so conspicuous an object from 
all points of the ' Campo Vaccino ' and Palatine, long named the Temple of 
Peace, and now with more probability the Basilica of Constantine ; but until 
a thorough excavation takes place, the name must remain uncertain. 

In one respect these basilicas are very interesting to us ; for after the 
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establishment of Christianity, they were very generally employed as places of 
worship, and from them the first plans of Christian churches were derived. 

The central space, roofed over, produced the nave, while the recesses for 
courts, at the ends and sides, furnished places for the altars and side chapels ; 
and the double or triple porticos at once gave the side aisles. The whole 
ancient arrangement was well suited to its new purpose, and seems to have 
been at once and very generally adopted in using the old basilicas, and copied 
in erecting new churches. 

At the southern end of the Basilica Julia stand the three beautiful Corin- 
thian columns known by so many names at different times, — the Comitia, 
the Graecostasis, etc. etc., — but now ascertained to be the Temple of Minerva 
Chalcidica : and here, unhappily, the excavations cease ; only a portion of the 
wall, on which the columns stand, has been brought to light ; but it appears 
from it that the foundation of the temple was 15 or 20 feet above the level of 
the pavement of the Basilica. 

At the opposite, i.e, the north end of the Basilica, we find the ruins of the 
Arch of Tiberius, which here spanned the Via Sacra : only a few brick sub- 
structions remain, and these are nearly covered up by the wall which supports 
the modern road. 

Of the Basilica itself, all that now remains is a portion of the three steps 
which led up to it from the Via Sacra, some of the foundations of the pillars 
of the portico, and a considerable quantity of the slabs of coloured marbles 
with which it was paved, but which are probably not of the age of Augustus, 
but of some of the later Emperors who repaired the edifice. 

Next to the Forum Romanum and the adjacent buildings, the Palatine 
Hill is the most interesting part of Rome. Here Romulus founded the future 
mistress of the world, building his Tugurium, probably of wood and turf, on 
the north-west corner, according to Dionysius, overlooking the wall, which he 
had polluted with his brother's blood, and down into the valley afterwards 
occupied by the Circus Maximus. . 

On the opposite side, N.E. corner, at Velia, dwelt TuUus Hostilius ; while 
Ancus Martius abode near the Via Sacra, and the elder Tarquin near the 
dwelling of Romulus, if we are to receive the tales of Livy and Dionysius as 
authentic history. 

Here, however, without doubt, in the later days of the Republic, the principal 
families of Rome established themselves : the Gracchi, Cicero, Clodius, Milo, 
Cataline, Marc Antony, Augustus, all had their abodes on the Palatine. 

D 
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Probably the finest Republican dwelling was that of Marcus iEmilius 
Scaurus, who employed 360 marble columns in the adornment of a temporary 
theatre, which he erected during his iEdileship, the largest of them being 
38 feet in height, and these he afterwards transferred to the halls of his own 
dwelling.^ 

The same Scaurus introduced the extravagance, afterwards so common, of 
lining walls with polished marbles.* 

To these Republican edifices in due time succeeded the Imperial palaces. 
Augustus, Tiberius, Vitellius, and all the long roll of Roman Emperors, had 
their city residences there ; and probably no other spot on earth has witnessed 
such fearful displays of wickedness, shamelessness, and folly. 

A few years ago the Palatine Hill presented only an inextricable mass of 
brick ruins, picturesquely adorned by trees, and shrubs, and vineyards ; and 
having the level spots laid out as vegetable gardens, cabbages and carrots 
growing abundantly where formerly stood the luxurious halls and courts of 
the Emperors. 

Now, however, a great change is in progress. A few years ago the French 
Emperor purchased about one-half of the hill, comprising the* whole part 
formerly known as the Orti Farnesiani. He immediately ordered thorough 
excavations to be made, and he was most fortunate in selecting Signor Rosa 
as superintendent of the work. He is exactly the right man in the right 
place : a devoted antiquarian, an accomplished scholar ; thoroughly convinced 
that the shovel and the wheel-barrow are the only sure means of investigating 
antiquities ; not encumbered by any previous theories, and very cautious In 
arriving at conclusions ; and, in addition to these qualities, a most agreeable 
man, as all recent visitors to Rome, who have enjoyed his acquaintance, will 
testify. 

Signor Rosa prints from time to time brief notices of his progress in the 
Bulletino di Corrispondenza Arckeologica ; but he has very wisely resolved to 
publish no full account of his work until it be completed, and he is able to 
announce unquestionable results. 

He began by carefully studying, as he best could, the natural contour 
of the district. This led him to conclude that the Palatine Hill, like the 
Capitol, had two summits, Velia and Germalus, — Germalus being on the side 
next the Capitol, and Velia at the opposite extremity; while a depres.sion 
(Intermontium) extended across the hill, from the Via Sacra to the Circus 
Maximus. 

* See Plin. Hist. Naturalis, xxxvi. 2. ' Pliny, H, N, xxxvi. 6. 
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This at once led him to infer that at least one principal entrance to the 
Palatine was from the narrow ridge, extending from it to the Coelian, on whidi 
stands the Arch of Titus * in summa sacra via/ He soon found the basalt 
pavement of a very steep ancient roadway, the Clivus Palatinus, which ter- 
minates, at least at present, at the traces of a great gateway which opened into 
an extensive hall, the Atrium Palatinum. This has been completely cleared 
out by the removal of about 30 feet of earth and rubbish. 

It is paved with unusually large rough blocks of basalt. Of the surrounding 
walls only small portions remain, but enough to mark out its boundaries. An 
ancient staircase of considerable dimensions leads from this to the upper level 
of the present ground. 

Rosa believes that the ancient gateway, just mentioned, represents the 
Porta Mugionis of the Roma Quadrata ; and that the city of Romulus ex- 
tended no farther, comprising little more than one-half of the present Palatine 
Hill. 

Rosa's next operation was to clear out the vast block of ruins which extends 
westward, from the Atrium to the portion which fronts the Capitol. 

This proved a most laborious undertaking, from the quantity of earth which 
required to be permanently removed to a distance. Most of it has been 
employed in improving the gradients of the roads about the Aventine and 
Coelian Hills. 

This excavation laid open a long series of halls and corridors, in which 
many fragments of statues, pillars, and marble pavements, and linings of walls 
were brought to light, not indeed of very much value in themselves, from their 
mutilated state, but amply proving the vast cost which had been expended in 
adorning them. 

On reaching the N.W. corner of the hill we come to a lofty mass of 
ruins. Formerly only part of the uppermost portion was visible, but now 
Rosa has cleared the western side down to the original level, and brought to 
light three distinct sets of buildings placed unconformably, as geologists say, 
one above the other. These, in their ruined state, have a height of probably 
50 or 60 feet in all, and present a most imposing aspect. They are entirely of 
brick, beautifully put together : indeed, there are few finer specimens of brick- 
work to be found in Rome ; and there can be no better proof of its excellence 
than the fact, that tier above tier still stands as perpendicular as when it was 
built. 

At the very bottom of the excavations, the basalt pavement still remains 
of the road, the Clivus Victoriae, which led from the Palatine to the Forum and 
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Velabrum ; and in the wall the traces still remain of the great gateway, the 
Porta Romana, through which the roadway passed. Its fate has been singular. 
'The outline of the original great arch is distinctly visible in the wall. At some 
unknown time, long after its erection, it was greatly contracted, as the remain- 
ing brick-work proves ; and, finally, it was built up and all access barred, as it 
now remains. And here the excavations are brought to a termination, for the 
wall forms one side of the enclosure of the garden of the nuns at Sta. Maria 
Liberatrice, which occupies one of the most interesting sites in Rome, but, of 
course, is inaccessible to men. 

I have mentioned three sets of vaults. On the two upper there are 
considerable remains of tesselated pavements, proving that they were once 
richly adorned, and this is further testified by the fragments of marbles found 
in clearing them. The apartments are not large, and altogether Rosa con- 
cludes that here we have the remains of the private or family apartments of 
the Emperors. It is from this part that Caligula threw his bridge across the 
Velabrum to the Capitol, and I thought I saw some traces of the com- 
mencement of it, but here again the nuns of Sta. Maria are in the way of 
excavations. 

I am much inclined to believe there was at least one more range of build- 
ings above part of the ruins we now see. The higher they were raised, the 
more splendid the prospect, and the farther were the Imperial inhabitants 
raised above the tumults and noises of the profanum vulgus in the Forum, so 
odious to their ears. At present it is impossible to assign dates to any portion 
of these buildings with any certainty. The cement employed is singularly 
hard, and Rosa is satisfied that it was used in a very fluid state. The propor- 
tion of pozzolana is large ; the process of building must have been slow to give 
it time to set, but the result is most satisfactory, and may give a useful lesson 
to modern builders. 

Along the north-west side of the Palatine the results of the excavations 
have been less striking, however important they may prove when the whole 
are completed, and it becomes possible to combine them all into one plan. 

The portion already noticed as probably having been the site of the 
dwelling of Romulus, has been laid out with very doubtful taste as a public 
shrubbery. It would have been much more in keeping with the scene to have 
laid bare any foundation walls, however slight, or even the natural tufa rock. 

Passing on, parallel to the Circus Maximus, to the southern side of the 
French Emperor's Palatine possessions, we reach the most interesting of 
Rosa's works. 
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Here we find two series of vaults. Many fine columns and fragments of 
columns have been extracted, of various marbles and granites. I was much 
struck by seeing one, lying as it had been thrown down, having pierced the 
roof of the lower vault, and partly entered it, — a striking monument of wilful 
devastation. I noticed in all these remains very little, if any, appearance 
of fire. 

The upper floor was occupied by a series of public apartments, now com- 
pletely excavated. 

That next the Circus Maximus is clearly a Theatridium, or hall for the 
delivery of lectures and orations. At the south end is a large recess or apse, 
and a smaller on the west side, and traces of several others. 

A podium ran round the whole, and below it two steps, which, though high, 
may have served as seats. Part of the tesselated pavement still remains. 

Adjoining this, and parallel to it, is a large rectangular apartment, supposed 
to be the Palatine Library. 

Next, a very spacious hall, with the bases of rows of pillars, some of which 
are being re-erected, as recovered from the vaults below. 

From this we enter a large open space, surrounded by a restored portico, 
and having walls marking passages in various directions. In this open space 
is a large oval fountain. The centre of it is a shapeless mass of opus incertum; 
but around this the cistern remains entire, formed of well-polished slabs of 
white marble, and two or three of alabaster, — a singular mixture. The centre 
mass was, doubtless, originally adorned by statues. 

This must have been a magnificent place when in its original glory, and 
truly worthy of Imperial Rome. The marble floors and walls, the endless 
columns and porticos of the richest materials, must have presented a scene 
which we can but feebly realize. 

Near the fountain a modern staircase leads down about thirty feet to three 
or four small apartments with slight fresco paintings on the walls: they are 
only interesting as proving the existence of the depression already mentioned 
across the hill. To judge by the eye, these rooms are very nearly on the 
same level with the great entrance Atrium, and the lowest vaults beneath the 
Theatridium and the Library. 

Here, unhappily for antiquarians, Rosa's labours are brought to an abrupt 
termination. The adjoining property was purchased six or eight years ago by 
a colony of nuns of the Visitation, who have destroyed the whole aspect of this 
part of the Palatine by the erection of a singularly staring, tasteless edifice. 
Older travellers will remember this locality as the Villa Palatina, where the 
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so-called Baths of Livia were shown. Of course the whole is now a strict 

clausura; but it is to be hoped that the French Emperor will buy them out, 

and complete the work he has so well begun. 

The Papal Government and the Emperor of Russia have made some slight 

excavations outside of Rosa's works, and been rewarded by various interesting 

discoveries. 
^ Near the south-west corner of the hill, in the Vigna Nussiner, a few yards 
. of a most venerable wall have been discovered, supposed by many to be a 

portion of the wall of Romulus. It is about eight feet high, of coarse tender 

tufa, without cement, and now in a very frail condition. The situation 

corresponds with the supposed wall of the first king. 

Near this a narrow marble stair leads down from the Palatine towards the 

Pulchrum Littus, but the present steps are evidently of no great antiquity. 

Here, too, there was found a small altar, with the inscription on one side : 

SEI DEO . SEI . DEIViE . SAC . 
And on the opposite side : 

C . SEXTIVS . C . F . CALVINVS . TR . 
DE SENATI SENTENTIA RESTITVIl. 

The discovery caused considerable discussion. This Tribune Calvinus is 
supposed to be the son of Calvinus who was Consul in A.R. 629 (B.C. 134). 

The story is, that shortly before the sack of Rome by the Gauls, A.R. 363 
(B.C. 390), a voice was heard from the grove of Vesta, on the slope of the 
Palatine, warning the people to repair the walls and gates : * ut muri et portae 
reficerentur, futurum esse nisi praevisum esset, ut Roma caperetur' (Cicero, 
de Divinatione^ i. 45). The warning was neglected, jand Rome was taken and 
sacked. It is mentioned also by Livy {Dec, I. lib. v. c. 50), and again by 
Cicero {de Diviftatione, lib. ii. c. 32) : ' ex eo Aio loquenti aram in nova via 
consecratam.' 

No one saw from whom this voice issued. It was unknown whether the 
friendly warning came from a god or a goddess, and therefore the inscription 
on this altar was perfectly applicable, and it was concluded that this was, if 
not the original, at least a very ancient memorial of the fable. 

The altar is certainly in a simple ancient style, of compact peperin, with 
ornaments resembling those of the tomb of Scipio Barbatus and other sepul- 
chral monuments of Republican age on the Via Appia, but it is of very small 
dimensions for a monument of so much importance. 
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W. 5 . Caricature of an early Cirislian scratclied on plaster of Wall in 
Soldiers or Servants quarters in palace of Caesar.- from Garucci.- 
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Southwards of this comer some small chambers have been cleared out, 
supposed to be quarters for Imperial troops or servants. There are numerous 
scratchings of names on the plaster walls, mostly in Greek ; and one of these 
(now removed to the CoUegio Romano) is very interesting, being a rude cari- 
cature of an early Christian. It represents a human figure, with the head of 
an ass, extended on a cross, and another man with extended arms on one side, 
but whether in adoration or in contempt it would be hard to say. Below is 
the inscription in very rude letters — 

AAEHAMENOC. CEBETE 0EON. 

* Alexamenos worships God! 

The design cannot be misunderstood : one of his fellow-servants wished to 
throw ridicule on Alexamenos as a worshipper of our crucified Redeemer. 

The age of the caricature is uncertain. It is supposed to be of the second 
century. 

It is very interesting as a confirmation of the Apostle's notice of early 
believers in the Imperial household : ' All the saints salute you, chiefly they 
that are of Caesar's household' (Phil. iv. 22). It is also interesting as a proof 
of the currency at the time of the calumny against both Jews and Christians, 
of worshipping the head of an ass as their God. 

The Photograph produced (No. 5) gives a correct idea of the caricature. 



EXCAVATIONS ALONG THE VIA APPIA. 

The distance from Rome to Albano by the great Appian Way is about 
fifteen English miles. 

The three miles next to Rome, extending to the Church of San Sebastian 
and Tomb of Caecilia Metella, seem to have been at all times kept in a more 
or less passable state. 

For the four miles nearest Albano, the modern road coincides with the 
ancient 

But the eight miles betwixt Caecilia Metella and Bovillae were well nigh 
impassable, and the countless monuments on either side of the road were little 
more than a confused mass of undistinguishable ruins. 

The Papal Government' resolved to clear out a small space on each side of 
the road, and repair the road itself, so as to make it comfortably passage, 
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leaving only an occasional short portion of the original pavement in statu quoy 
to try the springs of modern vehicles and the nerves of modern travellers. 

The work was entrusted to the Commendator Canina, by whom it was 
thoroughly well executed according to the plan entrusted to him, not so per- 
fectly as it might have been had a more extensive scheme been adopted. 

The result, however, is most interesting and instructive both to the anti- 
quarian and architect, as well as most gratifying to the mere lover of the 
picturesque. 

In the Roman States all antiquities belong by law to Government, 
wherever situated, but the adjoining ground usually belongs to individual 
proprietors. 

The first step, therefore, was to arrange with the various proprietors for 
the purchase of a narrow strip of twenty or thirty yards on each side of the 
Via. As soon as this was arranged, Canina set to work and cleared out the 
whole of the ancient roadway, and the remains of the monuments on either 
side, down to the original level of the ground. The amount of accumulation 
of rubbish varied, but was usually from three to six feet, consisting principally 
of fragments of monuments, brick, stone, and marble. 

A boundary wall has been built along the margin of the excavated space 
along its whole length, to keep out the flocks and herds pasturing on the 
Campagna. This was a needful precaution, but the effect is very injurious, 
for it at once conveys the idea that the monuments were originally confined 
to this narrow space. No doubt they were crowded together as near as 
possible to the road ; but many traces of their remains are to be seen beyond 
the limits of Canina's excavations, and especially of those of later times. 

Altogether the Via Appia, when in its pristine, glory, must have been a 
wondrous scene, with its innumerable monuments extending on both sides of 
fifteen miles of roadway, varied by occasional villas of great extent and beauty, 
by temples, by exedrae or covered seats, and by fountains. These are of 
every age and style, from the simplest Republican to the richest adornments 
of Imperial times. 

The Via Appia was the road by which travellers from Spain or Africa or 
the East arrived at the city. 

How striking this approach to the mistress of the world ! how heart-stirring 
the memories of the illustrious departed which it must have called up*in every 
heart! 

We are not aware of any similar arrangement, of equal extent and grandeur, 
among all the remains of ancient times. 
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Sepulchral monuments occur, indeed, along the other ancient Roman roads, 
but they are few and far between, compared with those which adorned the 
Via Appia. 

Canina's excavations have proved that the old pavement he brought to 
light is in many places not the original road, but a subsequent pavement laid 
upon the older, probably in Imperial times. Funds were not forthcoming to 
excavate completely down to the old work of the Censor Appius. 

These portions usually occur in hollows, and doubtless the road was 
improved by the change, and on the higher levels we probably have still the 
original Republican work. 

Usually, on either side the kerb-stones remain which bound together and 
secured the roadway, and also supported the side-paths for pedestrians. 

To enter into any minute details of the monpmeqts would be altogether 
unsuitable. 

Canina commenced his work in 1850 and completed it in 1853 ; and the 
same year published his Via Appia, in which he gives minute details of the 
whole. 

This is illustrated by fifty plates, most of which are double : one represent- 
ing a portion of the Via with its ruined monuments as they now exist, and the 
companion plate representing the same as it appears to have originally existed 
when the monuments were entire. 

It would be a complete mistake to suppose that these restorations are mere 
creations of fancy. 

In restoring a building, the skilful architect proceeds on principles as sure 
as those adopted by Owen and other palaeontologists in reconstructing an 
entire animal from a few fragments of bone and teeth. 

Of course, in either science, the more fragments of the original which can 
be found, the easier is the restorer's work. 

The foundations tell the architect the extent and the ground-plan of the 
erection. The fragments of brick or stone or marble enable him to judge 
with tolerable certainty of its age. Fragments of pillars, cornices, or capitals 
inform him of the order of architecture. In short, in skilful hands there is 
more of certainty and less of guesswork than the unskilled would at first 
believe. 

Instead of entering into details which it would be very difficult if not 
impossible to make interesting to the Institute, I send along with this three 
pairs of illustrations carefully photographed from Canina's work, and selected 
as good illustrations of the whole. 

E 
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Nos. VI. and VII. represent a portion of the road near the fourth mile- 
stone. The milestone seen in the restoration has very improperly been 
removed to the Capitol, as companion to the first and seventh, previously 
placed at the top of the stair leading up to the Intermontium. The tomb 
opposite to the milestone is that of the Servilii, partially excavated by Canova 
more than twenty years ago. Beyond it is a large sarcophagus raised on a 
considerable basement. This is popularly regarded as the monument of 
Seneca, who was put to death near this spot, as distinctly stated by Tacitus : 
' Is forte, au prudens, ad eum diem ex campania remeaverat, quartumque apud 
lapidem, suburbano rure substiterat Illo propinqua vespera tribunus venit, et 
villam globis militum sepsit' (Tacit Annales, xv. 60). And further, 'exin 
balneo illatus, et vapore ejus examinatus, sine uUo funeris solenni crematur' 
(Ibid. 61). 

But although Seneca was put to death near the fourth milestone, there is 
no proof of this being his monument. 

On the front of the sarcophagus is a basso-relievo, giving the likeness of a 
stout unintellectual old man ; and this has been called the likeness of Seneca. 
But the other ornaments of the sarcophagus bear no reference to his melancholy 
fate. They represent a death in connection with a boar hunt, and are supposed 
by Canina to represent the death of Atys the son of Croesus, as narrated by 
Herodotus (lib. i. c. 32-45); and with this the sculptures correspond, but with- 
out giving any means of identifying the owner of the monument 

Nos. VIII. and IX. represent the scene near the fifth milestone, and Nos. 
X. and XI. a portion of the Via near the ruins of the extensive villa of the 
Quintilian family. This is an interesting spot from its many historical associa- 
tions. The virtues and the wealth of the two Quintilii, Condinus and Maximus, 
are noticed by several of the Rerum Augustanarum Scriptores, as well as their 
cruel murder by the inhuman Commodus ; and our own Gibbon has made 
them well known to English readers by his notice of them in the Fourth 
Chapter of his Decline aiid Fall 

Yery near to this villa, if not actually included within it, were the Fossae 
Cluiliae, the scene of the duel between the Horatii and Curiatii, to decide 
whether Rome or Alba was to be the mistress of the world. 

Two large tumuli, the base being a circular mass of masonry, the upper 
part a cone of earth, probably mark the spots where the two Horatii fell. 
The identification is tolerably complete. Livy's description of the fight is very 
vivid, and he specially names the monuments of the two Horatii and the three 
Curiatii as remaining in his day : ' Sepulcra extant quo quisque loco cecidit ; 
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Duo Romana uno loco proprius Albam, tria Albana Romam versus, sed dis- 
tantia locis ut et pugnatum est' {Liv., lib. iii. c. 25). 

Dionysius Halicar. gives nearly the same account, adding that the monu- 
ments of the two Romans were magnificent. ' T?6i)fjbuick)v fiev oi totb ovreg Wl rov 
ffTpuTOTsiov rapag "jroiauf^evoi \(x,(ji/jcpug rm UTrodavovrm^ etf oig BTiffov ;^a;p/o/^' 
(lib. iii. c. 22). 

Of the three Alban monuments no trace remains ; but it is natural that the 
two Roman should be from time to time repaired, and thus preserved down to 
our own days. 

Beyond this we come to the remains of many tombs of persons of no great 
distinction. One near the seventh milestone is that of Attilius Evodius, a 
dealer in pearls, whose shop was in the Via Sacra, which is interesting as a 
clear proof that the privilege of a burial-place on the Via Appia was not 
confined to the great and powerful families of Rome. 

At the ninth mile we come to the villa and tomb of the Emperor Gallienus. 
From this on to the twelfth the monuments are not so numerous, though there 
are several of large dimensions. At the twelfth we reach Bovillae, where the 
ancient and modern roads meet ; and here the Pope's explorations terminate. 



TOMBS. 

Several interesting Columbaria have been excavated in the grounds of the 
Villa Pamfili Doria, and also in the Vfgna Codini near the Porta San 
Sebastiano ; but they furnish no new information as to the structure of such 
burying-places. The number of Columbaria and of other tombs in the trian- 
gular space formed by the divergence of the Via Latina from the Via Appia, 
outside the original Porta Capena, proves that it had been wholly occupied by 
a public cemetery. 

A most interesting tomb was brought to light at the Porta Maggiore in 
1838. 

On turning to Plate XII. of the illustrations of the paper on the * Water- 
works of the Ancient Romans,' read to the Institute on isth February 1858, 
it will be seen that a poor dwelling blocks up one of the great arches by which 
the Labican and Praenestine roads left the city under the Claudian aqueduct. 
It was resolved to clear the archway; and on removing the house it was found 
that an ancient tomb, of which no tradition remained, filled up the greater 
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part of its interior. It proved to be the tomb of Eurysaces, a baker, and his 
wife Atistia. 

It is of considerable size, quadrilateral, but with the sides unequal, so as 
not to encroach on either of the two roads betwixt which it is placed. 

It has three stories in height. The mass is of opus incertum, but coated 
over by slabs of travertine. 

The lower story is plain. On a band above it, on each side, is the 
inscription — 

EST HOC MONIMENTVM MARCEI VERGILEI EVRYSACIS PISTORIS REDEMTORIS APPARET. 

From this it appears that Eurysaces was a public contractor for the supply 
of bread to the apparetores, who were officers in charge of the aqueducts. 

The construction of the second story is very singular, being formed of the 
mortars which Eurysaces used for kneading his dough! They are of travertine, 
placed on their sides, and look as like as possible to as many siege mortars. 

Of these there were twelve on each side. The Photograph No. XII. shows 
the side which is in best preservation, but too much in the shade to be very 
distinct. 

Above these mortars ran a frieze on which were represented all the various 
works of a baker : grinding the corn, making and kneading the dough, baking, 
and finally selling or distributing the bread. Of this, however, only fragments 
have been recovered. 

On the south front was a sarcophagus in form of a bread basket, in which 
were deposited the ashes of the baker's wife, Atistia, with the following 
inscription : — 

FVIT • ATISTIA • VXOR • MIHEI • 
FEMINA • OPITVMA • VEIXSIT • 
QVOIVS • CORPORIS • RELIQVIAE • 
QVOD • SVPERANT • SVNT • IN • 
HOC • PANARIO • 

Only a small portion of the bread basket has been found, which, along 
with the inscriptions and the fragments of the frieze, has been built into a wall 
on the opposite side of the road. 

The style and spelling of the inscription fix the date of this monument in 
the last years of the Republic or the earliest of the Empire. 
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EXCAVATIONS OF ANCIENT WALLS OF ROME. 

The portion of Servius' Wall existing in the Vigna Barberini was noticed 
in a paper read to the Institute in 1854. -*. 

Several other portions have been brought to light, all assisting in clearing 
up questions as to the precise direction of the walls. 

One occurs on the Aventine, within the gardens of the Convent of Sta. 
Sabina, and two others in the vineyard of the CoUegio Romano, on the same 
hill. All these are of similar construction, of blocks of very soft peperino of a 
pale yellow colour, many of them four or five feet long, and from twelve to 
eighteen inches high, laid in very regular rows without cement ; and to all 
appearance the stones are alternately headers and stretchers, which must have 
g^ven great strength to the walls. The largest of these examples is about 50 
or 60 feet long, and more than 20 high. 

But the most interesting fragment of the Servian Wall was only visible for 
a few weeks in 1863. 

The railway from Naples had a temporary station close to the Agger of 
Servius, in the Villa Negroni. The Directors removed a portion of the Agger, 
and in so doing made a very curious and important discovery. 

They came upon a part of an ancient wall of very remarkable construc- 
tion. It consisted of blocks of hard grey peperine, apparently from Gabii. 

Of the basement course, I saw only the upper surface of a few of the 
blocks. It was about eighteen feet wide. Above this were two rows of 
stones, beautifully dressed, and as fresh as if just removed from the quarry. 
They were of very large dimensions — from six or seven to nine feet long, three 
and a half feet high, and six feet thick, so as to make the total thickness of the 
wall eighteen feet, and its height above the basement seven feet. 

Each stone was bolted to those on each side of it by iron bolts, and several 
of them were besides secured by small iron straps to the stones below them. 
The longest bolt I procured was only about ten inches long, and from one-half 
to three-quarters of an inch thick. The straps were about two inches wide, 
and a quarter of an inch thick. The iron was analysed for me, through a 
friend, by Mr Bloxum, of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, and 
proved to be of the finest quality. 

I cannot account in any way for the employment of these bolts and straps. 
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One would think stones of such size would not have required any aid to keep 
them for ever in their places. 

When I was on the spot, the navvies were busily engaged in breaking them 
to pieces, and removing them in order to smooth the slope of the bank six or 
eight yards away from the rails, the most gratuitous piece of vandalism I ever 
beheld. In a few days not a visible trace of the venerable wall remained, 
though it is probable more of it exists within the rest of the Agger. 

It is not easy to account for the existence of this wall, unless it was built 
as a nucleus for the Agger, to make it more solid, and to prevent its being 
easily sapped by an enemy, for which purpose it is admirably calculated. 

This was the weakest point of the fortifications of Servius, and hence the 
care bestowed upon it. 

At the opposite extremity of Rome the substructions of an ancient church 
have been excavated, viz. S. Anastasia. 

It stands under the north-west angle of the Palatine Hill, near where 
Romulus is supposed to have begun his furrow, * ad Aram Magnam Herculis ;' 
and precisely where afterwards were the Carceres and other buildings of the 
Circus Maximus. 

It was soon found that the church had been built upon the ruins of these ; 
and we now see magnificent walls and arches of the finest brick-work of 
Imperial times, perhaps the finest examples both of bricks and of building in 
Rome. 

Some of these brick walls are six, seven, and eight feet thick, with very 
carefully constructed perpendicular conduits to carry off rain-water, and a well- 
built cloaca, running towards the Tiber, to carry the whole drainage to the 
river. 

Further explorations proved that these stood on far older walls ; and we 
now see considerable remains of one wall in particular, very similar to that just 
described as existing in the Agger of Servius, except that, instead of being of 
grey peperine, it is of dark red tufa, very like that of the Tarpeian Rock. 

The stones are four or five feet long, and the rows two feet high, laid with- 
out cement ; but whether bolted together or not, I had no means of ascertain- 
ing. They are beautifully squared, and stand as perpendicular as the day 
they were built. 

They are clearly very ancient, and many believe they are the remains of 
the wall of Romulus. 

The direction corresponds with that of the small fragment existing in the 
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Villa Nussiner attributed to him; and their better preservation may be accounted 
for, by their having been covered up by other buildings at an early period. 
One would like to believe that we have one fragment of the work of the great 
founder of Rome. 



SAN CLEMENTE. 

For many years the Church of San Clemente, near St John Lateran, was 
visited by travellers as the oldest Christian church in Rome, and deeply 
interesting as showing the oldest known example of the various arrangements 
of a church in the earliest times. 

In the year 1858, some repairs were required in the adjoining monastery 
belonging to the Irish Dominicans ; and, in preparing for them, the Prior, Dr 
Mulooly, came upon an ancient wall with remains of fresco paintings. This 
led to further researches ; and the result was the singular discovery, that the 
original church still existed entire below the present building, so long regarded 
as the original, — the original floor being about twenty feet under the floor of 
the present church. 

Pursuing his investigations, the Prior found that this oldest church stood 
upon the ruins of a very extensive building of blocks of red tufa, apparently 
of the early days of the Empire, — perhaps some of the substructions of the 
house of Maecenas, or perhaps of those of the Senator Lateranus, both of 
which were in this neighbourhood. 

Although the upper church has now lost its claim to great antiquity, it is 
for its own sake a very interesting building. 

It is the only one in Rome where the atrium or entrance-hall, with its 
covered portico along each side, still remains entire. 

The accompanying plan will explain all its arrangements better than any 
verbal description. (See Phot. XIV.) 

It was at first supposed that the upper church was an exact repetition of 
the lower, but the excavations soon showed that the lower church was more 
extensive than the upper, and much wider, and that the outer wall of the upper 
rested on the columns which divided the nave from the aisles of the lower ; and 
a minute examination of the upper made it manifest that, for some reason or 
other, it had been put together in haste. 

Hitherto, it has been impossible to ascertain the exact date of either. The 
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upper church was, however, extensively repaired by Paschal II. (A.D. 1099- 
1 1 18), but the choir has the monogram of John viii., about A.D. 880. 

As to the lower church, it is stated to have been repaired in A.D. 772, by 
Adrian I., but no date can yet be assigned to its erection. 

Ecclesiastical history tells us that Clement, the third or fourth Bishop of 
Rome, was of the Imperial Flavian family, and that he possessed a residence 
on the Esquiline Hill, where he built an oratory. 

If this be true, it makes it highly probable that the original Basilica was 
erected on the same spot, though when or by whom is unknown. 

On one of the walls of the lower church, there have been found fresco 
paintings in wonderful preservation. 

One of these had originally representations of the Popes, — Peter, Linus, 
Clemens, etc., and their names still remain under their feet ; but, unfortunately, 
all their heads have been cut off, probably when the upper church was built. 
It would have been very interesting to see the likenesses attributed to these 
ancient Popes at the time when the paintings were executed. 

Another fresco represents a scene in the life of St Alexius ; and on a third 
we have a figure with his head downwards, perhaps a representation of the 
traditional martyrdom of St Peter. 

The costumes of many of the figures are rich and curious, and very interest- 
ing to those who take pleasure in these matters. The date of these frescos 
has been much disputed, and at present it is wholly uncertain. It is rather 
remarkable that hitherto there have been no notices found in ecclesiastical 
history of the building of either the upper or the lower church, although repairs 
have been chronicled ; and it is difficult to imagine why the lower church was 
deserted, and the upper erected upon it. 
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